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Notes of the Month 


The Powers and Berlin 

Mr KuRUSHCHEV recently (10 November) described the Four 
Powers’ obligations in Germany as springing from the Potsdam 
Agreement, the declared aims of which were to extirpate German 
militarism and prevent its resurgence once and for all, and to pre- 
vent Germany from ever again threatening her neighbours or the 
maintenance of world peace. But, he said, thanks to the action of 
the Western Powers, little was left of Potsdam. One thing, in 
effect, remained: the so-called quadripartite status of Berlin, 
where the three Western Powers have ‘the possibility of lording it 
in West Berlin, making that part of the city which is the capital of 
the German Democratic Republic into some sort of a state within a 
state and, profiting by this, conducting subversive activities against 
the G.D.R., the Soviet Union, and other Warsaw Treaty coun- 
tries’. On the top of this, according to Mr Khrushchev, they (the 
three Wéstern Powers) ‘have the right of unrestricted communica- 
tions with West Berlin and West Germany, through the air space, 
and by the railways, highways, and waterways of the G.D.R. 
which they do not want to recognize’. A few days later (14 Novem- 
ber) he said that the Soviet Government was preparing a relevant 
document on the question of Berlin’s status and that it intended to 
approach countries which took part in the war against Hitler’s 
Germany and Fascist Italy with definite proposals.1 Soviet com- 
ment in press and radio has since continued to emphasize that the 
Western Powers have trampled the Potsdam Agreement underfoot 
and have thus themselves destroyed the juridical basis both for 
their remaining in Germany and for the stay of their troops in 
Berlin. 

The juridical basis of four-Power rule in Berlin rests, in fact, on 
documents prepared by the European Advisory Commission and 
formally accepted by the four Governments. This Commission 
had been established in a communiqué dated 1 November 1943 by 


1B.B.C., Summary of World Broadcasts, Part I, Nos. 982 and 983, 14 and 
17 November 1958. 
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the Moscow Tripartite Conference (U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and U.K.) 
and its function was to study questions arising from the agreement 
of that Conference to set up machinery for the closest co-operation 
between the three Governments in the examination of European 
questions emerging as the war developed. The relevant documents 
agreed in 1944 and 1945 by the European Advisory Commission 
included a protocol defining the boundaries of the four zones of 
occupation in Germany and the boundaries of the four sectors 
of occupation of Greater Berlin; and a further protocol on the 
machinery of control, providing that supreme authority in Ger- 
many was to be exercised by the Commanders-in-Chief, each in 
his own zone, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as a 
whole, in the four-Power Control Council. A four-Power authority 
called the Kommandatura was also to be set up to control the 
administration of Berlin under the Control Council. By the Berlin 
Declaration of 5 June 1945, the four Powers assumed supreme 
authority in Germany, and with it, power to give effect to these 
protocols. These arrangements were supplemented at the Potsdam 
Conference in July 1945, and the Allied Control Council was there- 
after established. 

The European Advisory Commission agreement did not, how- 
ever, include arrangements for access to Berlin. During the Com- 
mission’s discussions, the Soviet representative ‘repeatedly in- 
sisted that there would be no difficulty in arranging transit through 
the Soviet zone to Berlin and that the presence of American and 
British forces in Berlin ‘‘of course” carried with it all necessary 
facilities of access’;! though the British member of the Com- 
mission has since given it as his opinion that it would nevertheless 
not have been possible to secure his (the Soviet representative ’s) 
agreement to a clause on access in one of the protocols.? General 
Clay, United States Commander-in-Chief in Germany, later 
recorded that, though he knew of the absence of any provision for 
access to Berlin, he was unwilling to accept an agreement in 
writing which might have established anything less than the right 
of unrestricted access. On 30 November 1945 the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin approved a paper providing that three corridors 
were to be set up for communication by air between Berlin and 
West Germany: the agreement was finally signed at the beginning 


1 Philip Mosely, “The Occupation of Germany: New Light on How the 
Zones were Drawn’, in Foreign Affairs, July 1950, p. 593. 
2 Lord Strang, Home and Abroad, p. 217. 
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of 1946 and a four-Power Berlin Air Safety Centre was established 
in February. On 10 September of that year agreement was reached 
in the Control Council (and is recorded in its minutes) providing 
for the passage of sixteen railway trains a day between the Western 
zones and Berlin, and on 3 October 1946 this number was in- 
creased to thirty-one, seven passenger and twenty-four freight 
trains. In June 1946 an agreement had been reached between the 
British and Soviet authorities on the principles to cover barge 
traffic between the two zones. 

This is not the place to go into the circumstances which pro- 
duced the Berlin blockade. It was brought to an end by a joint 
communiqué of the four Powers dated 5 May 1949 which declared 
that as from 12 May all restrictions imposed since 1 March 1948 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R. on communications, trans- 
portation, and trade between Berlin and the Western zones, and all 
similar restrictions imposed by the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States or by any of them, would 
be removed. The communiqué also announced that a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers would take place in Paris eleven 
days later to consider questions relating to Germany and problems 
arising out of the situation in Berlin, including the currency 
question. At the end of its deliberations, on 20 June, the Council 
declared that ‘the Occupation Authorities, in the light of the inten- 
tion of the Ministers to continue their efforts to achieve the restora- 
tion of the economic and political unity of Germany, shall consult 
together in Berlin on a quadripartite basis.’ The four Govern- 
ments also agreed that the agreement of 5 May should be main- 
tained. This, the last four-Power agreement on Germany, further 
declared that these quadripartite consultations should have as their 
purpose the mitigation of the effects of the administrative division 
of Germany and of Berlin, notably in the matter of expansion of 
trade and development of financial and economic relations be- 
tween the Western zones and the Eastern zone and between Berlin 
and the zones; free movement of persons and goods and exchange 
of information between them; and consideration of questions of 
common interest regarding the administration of the four sectors 
in Berlin with a view to the normalization as far as possible of the 
life of the city. 

The Western Powers have always insisted since that date on the 
continued quadripartite administration of Berlin. Thus, in May 

1 Cmd. 7729. 
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1949 the Western Military Governors suspended the operation, in 
relation to Berlin, of Article 23 of the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic which included ‘Greater Berlin’ among the Lander to 
which the constitution applied. Again, on 29 August 1950 their 
representatives in Berlin, in approving the constitution of West 
Berlin, suspended the Articles referring to the city as a ‘twelfth 
Land’ of the Federal Republic. The Military Governors declared, 
on the other hand, by Article 6 of the Bonn Convention of 1952 
(as amended by Schedule I to the Protocol on the Termination 
of the Occupation Regime in the Federal Republic agreed at Paris 
on 23 October 1954) that they would consult with the Federal 
Republic in regard to the exercise of their rights in Berlin.? 

The Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, in the Final Act of the Nine-Power Conference held in 
London from 28 September to 3 October 1954 (which dealt with 
‘the most important issues facing the Western world, security and 
European integration within the framework of a developing Atlan- 
tic community dedicated to peace and freedom and with the full 
association of the Federal Republic of Germany with the West 
and the German defence contribution’), declared that ‘the security 
and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the position of the 
three Powers there are regarded by the three Powers as essential 
to the peace of the free world in the present international situation. 
Accordingly they will maintain armed forces within the territory 
of Berlin as long as their responsibilities require it. They therefore 
reafirm that they will treat any attack against Berlin from any 
quarter as an attack upon their forces and themselves.’? 


Arms for Tunisia 

WHEN Tunisia and Morocco achieved independence, a service- 
able Moroccan army of some 15,000 men was immediately created 
by the transference of Moroccan troops previously serving with 
the French and Spanish armies—known as goums in the former, 
mehallas in the latter case—and their formation into Moroccan 
Royal Forces. In Tunisia, where the French had never made much 
use of locally raised troops, the matter was not so simple. How- 
ever, a Secretariat of State for Defence was formed, attached 
directly to the Presidency of the Council, and a Commander-in- 
Chief and a Chief of Staff were appointed. Compulsory military 
service was decreed; this should in theory yield contingents of 

1 Cmd. 9368. 2 Cmd. 9289. 
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about 40,000, though in fact it would probably not produce more 
than 15,000-20,000. For the time being the Tunisian army con- 
sisted of one mixed regiment, into which the former Beylical guard 
was absorbed after the abolition of the monarchy in July 1957. The 
intention was to bring this up to the strength of one light division, 
but this could not be implemented owing to shortage of officers 
and lack of equipment. Since the army was to be formed with the 
help of the French army and French equipment, and was to apply 
French methods of training, a French liaison unit was attached to 
the Defence Secretariat, and 110 Tunisian cadets were sent to the 
French military college at St Cyr for training, while a school for 
N.C.O.s was established in Tunis with 200 trainees. Uniforms 
were modelled on those of the eastern Arab armies, while the drill 
was French, though the words of command were given in Arabic. 

The various misunderstandings between the French and 
Tunisian Governments which almost immediately began to occur 
delayed the equipment of the army, so that it was difficult even to 
arm sufficient men to take part in the parade on the first anniver- 
sary of independence in March 1957. During the celebrations the 
French delegates ostentatiously walked out from the stadium as a 
protest at the presence of representatives of the F.L.N. In the 
summer of 1957 the French army in Algeria began to exercise the 
right of ‘hot pursuit’ into Tunisian territory, and the Secretary- 
General of the Tunisian Foreign Office was seriously wounded by 
French fire while investigating a previous incident near the. 
frontier. Meanwhile French financial aid was suspended alto- 
gether, and arms were refused on the ground that they might pass 
into the hands of the rebels, though the French Government ack- 
nowledged that there was no evidence that such a thing had ever 
occurred. In consequence, Algerian rebel forces, operating in and 
out of Tunisian territory, were probably as numerous as, and 
better armed than, the Tunisian troops. 

In view of the French refusal to supply arms, the U.S. and 
British Governments on 16 November 1957 made a simultaneous 
token delivery of arms in order to prevent Tunisia from turning to 
the Communist camp. This action resulted in angry protests in 
France, while in North Africa great satisfaction was expressed at 
the Anglo-American attitude. The deliveries were, however, so 
small that the question was certain to be raised again unless France 
in the meantime came to an understanding with Tunisia over 
North African affairs. In fact this autumn discussions took place 
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between Tunisia on the one hand and the United States and Great 
Britain on the other, and certain deliveries were agreed—the figure 
of equipment for 2,400 men being mentioned as the American 
share. It appears that the French were kept informed. Early in 
November, an Agence France Presse message from Washington 
reported a State Department official as saying that French per- 
mission had been granted. On 8 November the Tunisian Govern- 
ment issued a statement saying that it ‘had not accepted and would 
not accept that a routine transaction of this nature should be 
accompanied by conditions restrictive of its sovereignty or in- 
compatible with its national dignity’. The Tunisian Government, 
the comynuniqué said, would sooner renounce this opportunity 
than see its right to buy arms for national defence made subject to 
the consent of a third party. In his subsequent weekly discourse on 
13 November, Mr Bourguiba stated that the Tunisian Republic 
had begun negotiations with Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Finland (Note: sic in original reports but later altered to Sweden) 
with a view to the purchase of arms. He added that this denoted a 
certain change in Tunisian policy. Tunisia was not throwing her- 
self into the arms of the Eastern bloc, but he hoped that the West, 
with which he still wished to co-operate, would realize that she 
must not pay too much attention to the views of countries which 
had not yet freed themselves from the colonial outlook. He con- 
sidered that Tunisia required a force of 20,000 men. So far this had 
remained in the embryonic stage owing to lack of equipment, the 
total American and British contribution during two years amount- 
ing to 500 rifles and 70 Bren-guns. (According to other sources, 
however, the British contribution also contained 350 Sterling sub- 
machine-guns.) 

There seems no reason to doubt that Mr Bourguiba’s purpose 
was to get a reasonable supply of arms and at the same time to 
remind the United States and Britain that General de Gaulle’s 
coming to power has not so far improved the Algerian position in 
any respect. If the war continues, he implied, the North African 
States would be increasingly driven to seek aid from the Com- 
munist world. It is possible that he also wishes to show the Arab 
world that his opposition to methods of subversion in inter-Arab 
relations does not mean that the Tunisian Government is any less 
determined than that of the United Arab Republic to see that its 
national forces are adequately equipped. 


Trouble in French West Africa 


There have been sporadic disorders in French West Africa dur- 

ing the past year, both because of labour difficulties (e.g. in 

Dahomey last January) and during the referendum campaign 

in September (e.g. in Dakar). The following article, from a 

correspondent who was on the spot, describes recent labour 
riots in the Ivory Coast. 


Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 
2 November 1958. 
Down in the Old Port of Abidjan, eight to ten thousand Dahomey- 
an, Togolese, and Yoruba refugees huddle under the inadequate 
shelter of old railway carriages, overhanging shed roofs, and make- 
shift huts. Since the sudden but obviously well-planned riots 
which drove them from their homes on 24 and 25 October, much 
has been done to make their lot more passable. The blind fear 
which followed deaths, casualties, and brutal smashing of property 
has been succeeded by relative calm in the Old Port. The Catholics 
have turned an old shed into a chapel with services twice a day; 
there are identity cards for the refugees, which note, however, that 
they are ‘étrangers’; food and clothing are being handed out; the 
children, and even adults, smile and wave as one drives along the 
quay; itinerant merchants with small hand-barrows are already 
selling soft drinks, soap, and even talcum powder; freshly washed 
clothes lie strewn on the ground, or across the giant logs which are 
shipped from wharves of the Old Port. Yet there is little sign that 
the ferocity which drove the refugees from their homes will quiet 
sufficiently to enable them to return. Indeed, it seems more likely 
that the feeling against Africans from outside the Ivory Coast 
may spread to other groups, thus far untouched. Even in its present 
dimensions, the outburst threatens not only the livelihood, and 
perhaps the lives, of thousands of people, but also the unity the 
French have hoped to build in French West Africa. 

The riots have been by Africans against Africans. It is Africans 
who are attempting to cope with their effects, and to prevent more. 
The French hold themselves apart, perhaps wisely, though the 
army has been more effective in curbing disorder than the police 
proved to be. 

No one seems to know exactly who planned the campaign or 
touched it off. There have been riots before in Abidjan, around 
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1930, and again in 1949. Moreover, it is not the first time that 
Dahomeyans have been attacked. In a real sense, it is their intel- 
ligence and energy which make them subject to jealousy by the 
slower, less efficient people of the Ivory Coast. It is all too easy for 
Abidjan companies which handle shipping in its magnificent new 
port, and banking operations, and the flow of cocoa and coffee to 
outside countries—and even for the Ivory Coast Government it- 
self—to depend on the skill and experience of Dahomeyan clerks 
rather than to train others from the Ivory Coast. Some firms now 
find to their dismay that up to 80 per cent of their personnel comes 
from Dahomey. 

On the face of things, it may seem strange that it has been in the 
Ivory Coast, the richest of the territories of French West Africa, 
that such an outburst should take place. The area has always been 
under-populated, and has drawn labour from the Upper Volta, 
especially the famous warlike Mossi tribe, and elsewhere to help 
in every town activity as well as in cultivating the cocoa and coffee 
in the forest areas of the south on which the territory’s present 
favourable foreign exchange position rests. The Ivory Coast 
Government has ambitious plans for the economic development 
of its two and a half million people. The third Four-Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development, voted on 10 April 1958 by the 
Territorial Assembly, calls for an expenditure of 27 billion francs, 
more than twice as much as the previous Four-Year Plan. While 
the criterion in this third Four-Year Plan is need rather than, as 
previously, the availability of funds from F.I.D.E.S. (the Fonds 
d’Investissement et de Développement Economique et Social), the 
French agency through which great sums of money have been 
channelled into the development of French African territories since 
the war, the Ivory Coast Ministry of Planning is operating on the 
assumption that the territory’s income will double in the next four 
years as it has in the past six. 

Yet beneath this apparently promising picture lie factors of 
strain now manifesting themselves in violence. Earlier programmes 
of economic development have put their emphasis on the basic 
infrastructure of roads, railways, bridges, and the port. In com- 
parison there has been relatively little spent on schools, hospitals, 
and other social services, which are to be given more emphasis in 
the third Four-Year Plan. Moreover, at the moment there is a 
hiatus between the second and the third Four-Year Plans, with a 
resulting slow-down of economic activity. Most serious of all is the 
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sharp and continued rise in the cost of living, which is already 
painfully high by any standard. The peasant producers of most of 
the country’s wealth continually see their advances in production 
or productivity wiped out by the increased prices of the products 
which they buy. Earlier in the year, Ivory Coast civil servants 
forced a 10 per cent wage increase through a series of slow-downs, 
short strikes or threatened strikes, and negotiations. To the grow- 
ing body of unemployed the good jobs and prosperity of the 
‘étrangers’ so widely employed throughout Abidjan has been a 
continual irritant. 

The group most obvious in stirring up disorder is nde the 
Ligue des Originaires de la Céte d’Ivoire. It contains a nucleus of 
jobless young people who have studied in Paris. Like almost all 
French-African students there, they have been courted by the 
Communists. Whether the obviously carefully planned manceuvre 
to attack at the same moment all the Dahomeyans, Togolese, 
and Yoruba in Abidjan had Communist instigation is far from sure, 
but nothing could better serve the purposes of the Communists. 
Already the fragile unity of French West Africa has been broken 
by Guinea’s declaration for independence, though it still seems 
probable that some new relationship can be built up between that 
territory and France, and perhaps thereby with the other terri- 
tories of A.O.F. But the violent expulsion of Dahomeyans, fellow 
members of the French-African community for which both terri- 
tories voted overwhelmingly so short a time ago, strikes at the very 
roots of the confidence on which any working relationship should 
be based. 

The Ivory Coast is a stronghold of the R.D.A. (Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain—one of the two main political parties in 
Black Africa), so much so that every one of the sixty deputies in 
the Territorial Assembly belongs to that party. It is also the 
personal preserve of M. Félix Houphouet-Boigny, Minister of 
State in General de Gaulle’s Cabinet and his chief adviser on 
African affairs. It is odd to remember that, in 1950, Houphouet 
and his then Communist-affiliated R.D.A. were in active opposi- 
tion to the French administration. Lack of success in the mid- 
1951 General Election was one of the chief reasons for the striking 
and significant volte-face through which Houphouet drastically 
changed his policy from opposition to active co-operation with the 
French Government at both the territorial and metropolitan levels. 
Houphouet’s appeal in October 1951 for European co-operation 
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was at first greeted with mistrust, but by 1954 Europeanand R.D.A. 
candidates were running on the same ticket for election to all three 
of the municipal councils in the territory. By that same year, the 
left wing of the Ivory Coast R.D.A. had been thoroughly liqui- 
dated and the administration and the R.D.A. were working closely 
together. In the Territorial Assembly elections of 31 March 1957, 
seven Europeans won through R.D.A. backing, a striking evi- 
dence of the sincerity of Houphouet’s belief in a Franco-African 
community. 

Yet despite the apparently monolithic control of the R.D.A. in 
the Ivory Coast, it is free neither from internal dissension nor 
from organized opposition. Some of its indigenous members have 
long reproached the party leaders for including too many African 
outsiders, particularly from the Upper Volta, as well as too many 
conservative Europeans. For the municipal elections in Abidjan 
in November 1956, for example, the R.D.A. presented a list of 
fifteen candidates from the Ivory Coast, nine Africans from other 
territories, and seven Metropolitan Frenchmen. Houphouet’s 
Franco-African community in the Ivory Coast has been built up 
at the cost of alienating a significant part of the radical intellectual 
and trade union group. 

It is true that Houphouet’s personal prestige and leadership in 
the Ivory Coast is undiminished, though he is only rarely in the 
territory. The Prime Minister, M. Auguste Denise, is a man of 
great distinction, universally liked and respected. But his Cabinet 
is made up of men who are strikingly young, judged by European 
or American standards. Among them, M. Jean-Baptiste Mockey, 
Minister of the Interior and responsible for handling, or mis- 
handling, the recent disorders, is not the most able. At the moment 
of unexpected crisis on 24 October, he was both too precipitate 
in refusing negotiations with those who planned action against the 
‘étrangers’ and too slow in dealing with the outbreak of disorders. 

The sequence of events in Abidjan is instructive. On 24 October, 
a delegation went to the Government to protest against’ the en- 
trenched position of Dahomeyans and Togolese in business and 
the administration. The delegation was promptly clapped into 
gaol. That evening the trouble began. Whatever organization was 
behind the riots had the position of every Dahomeyan, Togolese, 
and, apparently, Yoruba home and shop marked on a map. Raiders 
smashed into establishments, attacking those who resisted, and 
often offering owners the choice between vacating property or 
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losing their lives. Young unemployed thugs joined in. Not until 
the next day, which was a Saturday, did security forces begin to 
move. A curfew was established at 7 p.m.; next week it was modi- 
fied to 9 p.m., but it remained in force until 3 November. On 
Sunday morning, 26 October, the Dahomeyans, Togolese, and 
Yorubas moved into the Old Port, terrified, rootless people 
clutching the few possessions they had rescued. The police 
mounted armed guard around them. Others have joined them from 
the city and from up-country areas, fleeing from local disorders 
extending to 100 miles north of Abidjan, for fear of treatment like 
that accorded their compatriots in the city. 

Within Abidjan itself, the Government neither acted swiftly 
enough nor gave adequate news. While home-made bombs were 
exploding and refugees fleeing, almost no information was given 
out, even to the people of the city. Rumours were rampant. Fear 
mounted. Moreover, little was done initially to alleviate the misery 
of the refugees in the Old Port. It was the energetic action of the 
Catholic Church rather than of the Government that brought 
them some sense of calm and the semblance of order. 

Delegations from both Dahomey and Togoland have already 
come to Abidjan to negotiate on the problem. Refugees are making 
lists of their losses in the hope of ultimate reimbursement. Some 
have already left by truck to cross Ghana on their way to Togoland 
and to Western Nigeria. Dahomeyans are going to their country by 
sea in their heavy fishing canoes. Yet even if these refugees are 
repatriated, the greatest problems and question-marks remain. 
Who can do the work these skilled clerks have provided in Abidjan 
commerce and administration? How can poverty-stricken Daho- 
mey, and even Togoland, absorb skilled or semi-skilled people in 
economies not yet developed to need their services? Will these 
expulsions usher in a wave of retaliation against people of the 
Ivory Coast in Dahomey and Togoland? Will these unhappy 
manifestations. of nationalism and economic distress lead to fresh 
outbursts in the Ivory Coast itself? Can Houphouet and Denise 
win back the loyalty of the young radicals of the Ivory Coast who 
want more local autonomy and responsibility? How will this cur- 
rent outburst affect the decisions to be made by local assemblies by 
January 1959 on the relation of their territories to France, and 
subsequently to each other? What is becoming all too clear is that 
some of the territories of West Africa are becoming more divided, 
and perhaps even antagonistic to each other. All of this will have 
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to be reckoned with and overcome before any overriding relation- 
ship can be firmly established between them. 


G. M. C. 


The U.S.S.R., the Soviet Jews, and Israel 


THE weather-chart of relations between Israel, with its population 
of some 2 million, and the Communist bloc, numbering some 
1,000 million, has since the establishment of the State of Israel in 
1948 varied from ‘set fair’ to ‘stormy’, from ‘stormy’ to ‘normal’, 
and from ‘normal’ to ‘variable’. 

It is a familiar fact that the U.S.S.R. contributed decisively to 
the creation of Israel and was among the first of the great Powers 
to accord, on 18 May 1948, official recognition to the new State. 
But only a few months later tension arose in Soviet-Israeli rela- 
tions, which continued to grow worse until the time of Stalin’s 
death. The culminating point was reached towards the end of 1952, 
with the Slansky trial, and early in 1953, when the arrests took 
place of the so-called ‘terrorist’ doctors accused of plotting against 
the U.S.S.R. with the connivance of leading personalities in Israel. 
On 12 February 1953 the U.S.S.R. unilaterally broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. But very soon after Stalin’s death a 
tendency towards détente became apparent on both sides. Negotia- 
tions initiated simultaneously between the Israeli and U.S.S.R. 
representatives in Budapest and Sofia resulted in the resumption 
of diplomatic relations in July 1953; and, according to a statement 
of Voroshilov when making his first contact with the Israeli 
Minister Eliashiv, this resumption was intended to have ‘a positive 
significance’. 

Nevertheless, in the summer of 1955 fresh clouds began to 
appear on the horizon; and at the session of the Supreme Soviet in 
December 1955 Khrushchev launched a veritable diatribe against 
Israel. Then the Middle East crisis set off by the Suez affair 
brought about a revival of the ‘cold war’ climate of Stalin’s day and 
led to the recall, on 5 October 1956, of the Soviet Ambassador in 
Tel-Aviv. In April 1957 there was a fresh détente, marked by the 
Ambassador’s return. But this improvement proved to be merely 
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superficial; the Soviet leaders lose no opportunity of expressing 
their ill humour in relation to Israel, who in their eyes is ‘an 
imperialist base threatening the progress and security of the 
Middle East’. In the dispute between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bours, the Soviet leaders seem definitely to have adopted the side 
of the latter, and Soviet propaganda is busy presenting Israel as ‘a 
capitalist settlement camouflaged under the fagade of the Jewish 
national State’.? 


THE U.S.S.R.’s ‘ISRAEL COMPLEX’ 


The character of the oscillations just described is in itself an 
indication of the non-rational aspect of the relations between the 
Communist Goliath and the Israeli David. In this respect the 
evolution of relations between the U.S.S.R. and Israel is reminis- 
cent of the way in which Soviet-Yugoslav relations developed. In 
both these cases, State policy alone would not suffice to account for 
the diplomatic changes of humour. It seems as if the U.S.S.R. had 
an ‘Israel complex’, just as it had a “Tito complex’. And this com- 
plex is both explained and nourished by the difficulty which 
Soviet theoreticians have encountered in solving the Jewish prob- 
lem by means of ideological aids inherited from the past. 

The origin of the Communists’ negative attitude towards 
Judaism goes back to Marx. For the founder of ‘scientific socialism’, 
Jewishness, in the sense of a state of mind isolating the Jew from 
his social environment, was only one relic, among others, of those 
feudal and capitalist relationships which were destined to dis- 
appear. Judaism was merely one of those forms of human aliena- 
tion which social democracy, by completing the process of social 
levelling begun by capitalism, was to abolish for ever. It was des- 
tined to disappear in the same way as anti-Semitism, that other 
form of aberration whose successive waves had done more to main- 
tain the separation and isolation of the Jew than all the other fac- 
tors together.® 

Consequently, in the eyes of Marx and his followers, whether 
Jewish or not, the salvation and emancipation of the Jew were in- 
separable from the socialist emancipation of the societies within 
which he lived. This was the idea that animated the majority of the 

1 Pravda, 3 January 1958. 


2 Trud, 20 October 1957. See also “The Middle East since Suez’, in The 


World Today, December 1957, pp. 511-12; and Temps Nouveaux, 1 November 
1958 


58. 
* Karl Marx, Oeuvres philosophiques (Paris, 1927), t.1, La question juive. 
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Jewish revolutionaries, of whom many were to play so important 
a part in the creation of the ‘first socialist State’ in the world: 
Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Litvinov, Kaganovich, etc. Trotsky 
did not admit, any more than did Lenin or Stalin, that the Jews 
of the U.S.S.R. were a nation like the others—like the Ukrainians 
or the Georgians or the Tajiks. They argued that nationhood im- 
plied the possession of an inherited territory and an individual 
social structure, language, and culture. But the Jews who lived in 
the Soviet Union had none of these characteristics. True, some of 
them lived as compact minority groups in the Ukraine, in Belorus- 
sia, and in Russia herself, and had developed, during centuries of 
segregation and confinement to the ghetto, a specific traditional 
culture with Yiddish as its vehicle. But it might be supposed that 
the effect of destroying the ghetto walls and putting an end to all 
Giscrimination would be to cause the sources of this separate 
culture to dry up. 

It is a fact that the Revolution of 1917 banished all traces of dis- 
crimination from Russian legislation; it emancipated the Soviet 
Jews, making them citizens with full rights; and anti-Semitism 
was condemned as a reactionary and retrograde state of mind. In 
these circumstances, where the Jews, a relatively advanced social 
group, were now invited to participate on a footing of equality in 
the great work of modernization of the U.S.S.R., Zionist feelings 
of nostalgia, the bitter fruits of Tsarist oppression, appeared point- 
less. They seemed to interest only the older generation of people 
who found it difficult to adapt themselves to the new era and re- 
mained attached to their exclusive traditions even when the door 
stood open to their integration within Soviet-Russian society. 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM REVIVES 


Thus the Soviet leaders had reasons for believing that in their 
country the Jewish problem would be finally settled. Such vestiges 
of it as remained were merely a survival among the Jews and their 
non-Jewish neighbours of social and religious prejudices inherited 
from capitalism and soon to be extirpated. The assimilated Jews, 
dominated by the internationalist idea and eager to build the 
socialist State, had little in common with their ancestors from the 
ghetto or their bourgeois co-religionists in America and Britain, or 
even with the oppressed and persecuted Jews of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Moreover, for those Soviet Jews who, despite the 
benefits of Communist egalitarianism, still wanted to live as a 
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group and to keep alive Yiddish and their own traditions, Stalin 
gave proof of his indulgence and goodwill by proposing that an 
‘autonomous region’ should be established for them in Birobijan. 
This was a concession to the otherwise condemned Zionist spirit: 
Jews who persisted in living as though they were a national mi- 
nority were to be allowed to establish themselves as a territorial 
nation, and in a socialist, not a capitalist, milieu. 

The failure of this attempt, which was due to a number of 
factors, was readily interpreted by the Soviet leaders as a further 
proof of their thesis that the great majority of Jews had already 
become assimilated and did not desire the revival of a Jewish 
nationality. ‘If the Jews do not want to be Birobijanis, that means 
that they want to be Russian,’ Stalin argued. And it is understand- 
able that in these circumstances the interest shown by many Jews 
of the U.S.S.R. in the national home in Palestine seemed to him 
both an insult to common sense and an act of defiance towards the 
regime. It was well within the bounds of Marxist-Leninist ideo- 
logy that established peoples with a country, a history, a language, 
and a common culture should wish to free themselves from a 
foreign yoke and set up a national State. It was even in the natural 
order of things that a persecuted and oppressed minority should 
strive to organize itself and conquer its rights. But that an emanci- 
pated people like the Russian Jews, who possessed the same rights 
as their non-Jewish neighbours, should dream of Zion, was a 
scandal. It not only smacked of common chauvinism, nationalism, 
and obscurantism; it also quite unjustifiably called in question the 


very essence of the Soviet State: its progressive, fraternal, and uni- 
versal character. 


FROM SOCIAL REVOLUTION TO TOTALITARIAN STATE 


We touch here on what may be the chief source of Communist 
irritation in relation to the Jews, an irritation which was to have 
repercussions on relations between the U.S.S.R. and Israel. The 
drama opened when Stalin proclaimed ex cathedra, in 1935, that 
socialism ‘has been realized’ in the U.S.S.R. For, it could be 
argued, if socialism had been realized, then, simultaneously with 
all social inequalities, all discrimination in relation to the Jews 
must have disappeared in fact and not only on paper. Thus the 
‘new man’, Communist man, had come into being; all social ten- 
sions, all sources of resentment and hatred, of fanaticism and hence 
also of anti-Semitism, were things of the past. And all those who 

B 
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doubted this evidence, this Law, who criticized the work that had 
been accomplished, who spoke of a ‘betrayal’ of the revolution, 
who were disappointed or bitter, were merely slanderers, rene- 
gades, and outcasts of humanity. 

The Jews were the first to experience the effects of this doctrine 
—one might almost call it this mental aberration—which expressed 
itself via the thesis of ‘socialism realized’. We know now that this 
doctrinal turning-point was not merely a question of theoretical 
deviation but that it resulted from a crisis, a profound transforma- 
tion in Soviet society. It marked the end of the ‘heroic’ period of 
the revolution and the beginning of the bureaucratic era. From 
that time onwards, Soviet Communism drew farther and farther 
away from socialist principles and ideals; to an ever increasing 
extent, the regime took less account of man, with his possibly 
irrational but genuine aspirations, and showed a growing tendency 
to resolve all tensions and antagonisms by police violence. 

The Jews were the first to pay the price of this reconversion, if 
only for the reason that they had placed the greatest investment 
of hope in Communism. Among the highest ranks, the successive 
liquidations of Trotskyists, Zinovievists, or Bukharinists had 
affected a considerable number of Communist Jews who could not 
be accused of Zionist sympathies but who entertained another, 
higher, idea of Communism than that of the supporters of Stalinist 
neo-tsarism. But the crystallization of the totalitarian State also 
touched all the lower strata of the Jewish population in the 
U.S.S.R., for the simple reason that it caused the revival of the 
social sources of popular anti-Semitism. The Soviet Union came 
into being in a climate of permanent civil war, and in conditions of 
economic penury which inevitably engendered anti-Jewish resent- 
ment—the more so since in the first flush of the revolution large 
numbers of Jews had managed to obtain positions hitherto closed 
to them in the Party apparatus, the State administration, the Army, 
the police, and so on. And in proportion as their functions gave 
them the right to material privileges, the anti-Communism of the 
disinherited masses turned against the Jews and often identified 
them with the system. 

At the same time, Stalin’s bureaucratic centralism and the policy 
of russification which this Georgian carried out led, in most of the 
federal republics, to a recrudescence of national feeling, to a cult of 
traditions and an intensification of the ties of blood. Most of the 
Jews living in the republics—and this is one of the most poignant 
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aspects of the problem we are considering—as they became inte- 
grated into Soviet life, became assimilated to the Russians, the 
leading nation and the most advanced people, rather than to the 
Ukrainians, Belorussians, or Uzbeks. They were often, therefore, 
detested on three counts: as Jews, as Russians, and as repre- 
sentatives of the ‘new class’. Now, this fact of the reappearance of 
the Jewish problem in a new form, as a result of the totalitarian 
regime and its unresolved social problems, was one which the 
Soviet ideologists simply could not admit without at the same time 
shaking the whole dogmatic edifice of Stalinism, to whose evolu- 
tion, side by side with a man like Kaganovich, many Jewish 
‘mystics’ had largely contributed. This repugnance towards en- 
visaging the Jewish problem in its true light has outlived Stalin 
and the personality cult. Even the cautious analyses of Mao Tse- 
tung, treating of the contradictions and tensions existing in a 
Communist regime, have been received with great reticence in 
Moscow. 

A third source of irritation felt by the Soviet leaders in relation 
to the Jewish problem arises from the internationalism of the 
Soviet Jews. This internationalism, a consequence of the diaspora 
and a heritage of the 2,000-year-long dispersal of the Jews through- 
out the world, is a basic factor of all Jewish existence. The great 
majority of Jews in all countries, even the most highly assimilated 
ones, have, whether more or less consciously, a feeling of solidarity 
with other Jews, whoever or wherever they may be. It is this fact 
that Suslov, in a conversation with the British Communist scholar 
Hyman Levy, strikingly emphasized when he said that ‘if one but 
touches a hair of the head of any Jew, all Jews begin to clamour in 
all four corners of the world.’ 

As Russian citizens and Communists, some Soviet Jews may 
look upon the capitalist Jew of the United States or the bourgeois 
Jew of Israel as a class enemy. Nevertheless in an obscure way he 
cannot help also regarding him as a relation, whose fate is by no 
means indifferent to him. This internationalism is a profound 
component part of the passionate interest which Jews in Russia 
feel for the Israel experiment. But it is of the very essence of the 
totalitarian State to be unable to tolerate solidarities of this kind— 
‘dual loyalty’, as Professor Levy calls it. This solidarity clashes 


1 See Hyman Levy, Jews and the National Question (London, Hillway Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958). This book discusses the problem of the Jews in the U.S.S.R. 
in a remarkable spirit of objectivity and on the basis of serious research. 
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with the absolute and single loyalty which the totalitarian State 
demands of all its citizens. It is therefore understandable that the 
Soviet leaders, quite apart from all racial or chauvinistic prejudice 
(a thing they vigorously disclaim), should in certain circumstances 
have felt a deep mistrust and anger towards ‘their’ Jews. It is true 
that, in other circumstances, they have tried to exploit the inter- 
national ties and sympathies of the Jews to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union. This was so after the rise of Hitler, at the time of the 
first Soviet attempt to form an anti-Fascist coalition with Western 
democratic Powers. But after the failure of this attempt at rap- 
prochement, at the moment when the U.S.S.R. believed it could 
strengthen its security by compounding with Hitler, Stalin sus- 
pected, and perhaps not without reason, ‘his’ Jews of opposition 
to this ‘unnatural’ policy. That was the point of departure for a 
new purge of Jewish elements in the Army, diplomacy, and foreign 
trade, and the signal for the suppression of most of the Jewish re- 
ligious and cultural institutions. 

Then the war caused a fresh shift of direction: once again the 
Soviet leaders called upon their Jews, not only to galvanize their 
spirit of resistance in what was now the common cause, but also to 
help to strengthen the alliance with the United States and Britain. 
Once more it was Litvinov’s hour, and the hour of the famous 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee of the U.S.S.R., whose contri- 
bution to the ‘patriotic war’ was not without importance. 

This Committee’s appeals were heard by Jews throughout the 
world. At the same time the freedom of organization and expres- 
sion granted to Jews in the U.S.S.R. reconciled the great majority 
of them to the Soviet regime which, while defending itself, seemed 
also to be defending the Jewish people against its worst enemies, 
and which in fact saved a great number of Jews from extermina- 
tion at Nazi hands. Nevertheless this ‘second emancipation’, in as 
much as it allowed greater freedom to the Jews of the U.S.S.R. in 
cultural, political, and military spheres, had the result of strength- 
ening their sense of their own dignity and their consciousness of 
solidarity with Jewry throughout the world. During and im- 
mediately after the war this was of important assistance to the 
Soviet Government, but it contained the seeds of future friction. 


ISRAEL AND THE JEWS OF THE U.S.S.R. 


From 1946 onwards, with the beginning of the cold war, Stalin 
and his lieutenants strove to bring back the internationalist current 
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which had arisen during the war into the narrow confines of 
‘proletarian internationalism’ controlled by the Party and the 
Soviet State. Under the pretext of the ‘struggle against cosmo- 
politanism’, the whole propaganda apparatus was set in motion to 
denounce those Soviet Jews for whom the maintenance of contacts 
with the West and the policy of international co-operation had 
come to signify not only a tactical move but also, and principally, a 
desirable policy of coexistence. 

It was in the midst of this ‘anticosmopolitan’ campaign and of 
the resurgence of Soviet isolationism that the revolt of the Jews in 
Palestine took place, followed by the foundation of the Jewish 
State and the Israeli-Arab War. The first reaction of the Soviet 
Government to these events was on the whole favourable, but the 
reason for this is not to be sought in a sudden conversion of Stalin 
to pro-Zionist sympathies. Russia’s pro-Israeli attitude was dic- 
tated by the major preoccupation of Soviet diplomacy, which was 
to break the Anglo-American front and to weaken Western unity. 
The creation of Israel seemed useful to this end, since it caused 
temporary confusion between Britain and the United States, where 
Jewish circles were thought to exercise an important influence on 
foreign policy. 

So there was a final flare-up of that spirit of brotherhood in 
arms which the war had awakened, and which the Russian Jews 
found it most difficult to renounce for-ever. It was followed by a 
speedy and vehement reaction. The violence of this reaction is 
often explained by the disappointment felt by the Soviet leaders at 
the way in which the young State of Israel developed. For it soon 
became apparent that, in spite of her dispute with the United 
Kingdom and its Arab protégés, Israel was not going to become 
an apple of discord between Britain and the United States, nor 
even an advance post of the Communist countries in the Middle 
East. Despite the ‘advanced’ and socialistic character of her in- 
stitutions and organizations, she was going to be a bourgeois State, 
dependent on financial aid from the Jews in America and other 
capitalist countries. 

Once again the analogy of Yugoslavia comes to mind. In both 
these cases it was internal tensions within Russia which exasperat- 
ed to extremes what were really quite minor sources of friction. 
What provoked Stalin’s wrath against Israel was not so much her 
readily understandable pro-Americanism, as the tumultuous pro- 
Israeli sympathies displayed by the Jewish population of the 
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Soviet Union—that love of Israel which expressed itself so 
poignantly in the triumphal welcome accorded to the new State’s 
first envoy, Mrs Golda Meir. Was not this State of Israel the crown 
of the long and patient efforts of the Zionist pioneers, among whom 
the Russian Jews had from the beginning played a foremost role? 
Russian Jewry could rightly regard Israel as the realization of its 
secular dreams, as its child alike in the spirit and in the flesh. But 
in Stalin’s eyes this enthusiasm, this unreserved solidarity was an 
intolerable defiance of the Soviet idea. The Russian Jews’ en- 
thusiasm for Israel was incompatible with Soviet policy, which, 
from then onwards, demanded that the U.S.S.R. should exploit in 
every possible way Arab animosity towards the West, the god- 
parent of Israel. 

The Soviet Government did everything to efface from Arab 
memories its earlier favours to the new State, and in particular the 
arms which Czechoslovakia had sent to the Israeli forces. No doubt 
this unreservedly pro-Arab policy, once the need for it was recog- 
nized, could have been carried out in a less violent and crude way. 
The U.S.A. and Britain, too, have more than once felt it necessary 
to act in opposition to Israeli interests, even though Israel has 
ardent supporters among the Jews of those countries. But the 
Western Governments are not under the constant necessity of pro- 
viding a universally valid justification for their occasional oppor- 
tunism, whereas for Stalin it was important to justify his slightest 
action as being relevant to the immanent truth of Communism. It 
was this need for absolute justification that caused him to launch 
against Israel, as against the heretic Yugoslavia, the most brutal 
and violent propaganda campaign, and to liquidate alike the so- 
called ‘national Communists’ (e.g. the Rajk affair etc.) and the 
Jewish élite in the Soviet Union. These latter included almost all 
the writers, artists, and other prominent personalities connected 
with the Anti-Fascist Committee, which he caused to be dissolved, 
at the same time closing the last Jewish theatres and suppressing 
the last Yiddish newspaper published in Moscow.? 

That was the Stalinist Government’s answer to Israel’s request 
for authorization for those Soviet Jews who desired it to be allowed 
to emigrate to Israel. At the same time the U.S.S.R. ordered the 
Popular Democracies—by now in the position of satellites—to 


1QOn the destruction of the Jewish intellectual élite see Folks-sztyme, of 
Warsaw (4 April 1956), and the exchange of letters between Howard Fast and 
Polevoi, New York Times Magazine, 9 June 1957. 
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dissolve the Zionist organizations and halt all emigration to Israel. 
This first wave of repression was unsuccessful—instead of inti- 
midating the Jews and urging them towards assimilation, it only 
strengthened their feeling of solidarity; and this incited Stalin to 
take even more violent measures. The conditions in which the 
Slansky trial was organized (which was in effect a trial of Zionism 
and Israel) have been described elsewhere.! It will suffice here to 
recall that this trial was staged in order to divert attention from 
one of the most serious economic and social crises that the Com- 
munist world has experienced.? And it is highly important to re- 
flect on the fact that a group of leaders who still claimed allegiance 
to the Jew Marx and to the ideals of humanist Communism should, 
to solve an acute social crisis, have had recourse to the classic 
method of the worst reactionaries—in other words, to making the 
Jew the scapegoat for all the deficiencies of society. From the be- 
ginning of 1953 mass arrests were effected among the Jews of 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and elsewhere. The press, particularly 
in the Ukraine, began to adopt a virulently anti-Semitic tone; it 
seems, in fact, that Stalin meant to make the Soviet Jews suffer the 
same fate as that undergone by the Chechens and Ingush. 


AFTER STALIN’S DEATH 


The dictator’s death removed the danger of mass deportation 
from the Jews of the U.S.S.R. and the Popular Democracies. His 
successors, divided on other counts, seemed unanimous in wishing 
to rid the regime of its police-terror aspects. They applied them- 
selves to normalizing their relations both with the various strata of 
the home population and abroad. The freeing and rehabilitation of 
the Kremlin doctors was one indication of a serious effort towards 
re-establishing legality and reducing police pressure. Thousands 
of Jews who had been arbitrarily arrested and interned, not only in 
the U.S.S.R. but also in Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, were now released. Parallel with this internal détente, 
diplomatic and trade relations with Israel also improved. The 

1 See, e.g., two articles by F. Fejté, ‘L’affaire Slansky’, in Esprit, March-April 
1953, and ‘La situation des Juifs dans les démocraties populaires’, in Cahiers de 
_ LP Alliance israélite Universelle, January-February 1958. 

2 This thesis seems to be confirmed by the account given by the East German 
planner Fritz Schenk to Richard Lowenthal (see The Observer , 9, 16 November 
1958). 

* This was only a relative improvement, however. Tension between Israel 
and Rumania revived in the spring of 1954 following the large-scale condemna- 


tion of Rumanian Zionists, and between Israel and Bulgaria in July 1955 when 
the Bulgarians brought down an Israeli plane. Cf. ‘Les démocraties populaires 
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Soviet leaders appeared to realize that their efforts to emerge from 
isolation and reduce international tension could not succeed unless 
they put an end to their systematic hostility towards such countries 
as Israel and Yugoslavia. 

Nevertheless, once again, the problem of the existence of 3 
million Jews within the Soviet Union severely embarrassed official 
relations with Israel. Here Stalin’s successors seem to have be- 
haved as if they cherished illusions which were soon to be proved 
wrong. They appear, in fact, to have thought that if they did away 
with the ‘personality cult’, denounced terrorist methods, and to a 
certain extent repaired the injustices that had been committed, 
that should suffice to make possible a reversion to Leninist prac- 
tice—in other words, to a practice which anticipated the assimila- 
tion of the Jews. But this reversion proved difficult to realize. 
The long years of terror had ended by producing in the mentality 
of the Jews in the U.S.S.R. such changes as to make the path of 
assimilation extremely arduous if not quite impracticable. 

To begin with, it seems that many of the Jews in the U.S.S.R., 
particularly the young ones, have lost faith in emancipation via 
Communism. The persecutions they had to endure under the 
Stalinist regime showed them how precarious were the legal and 
constitutional safeguards designed to protect them against the 
arbitrariness of the authorities and against popular resentment. 
True, anti-Semitism is officially contested and theoretically con- 
demned, and official discrimination is non-existent. But in this 
sphere, as in so many others, Soviet reality does not correspond to 
the principle. Discrimination, forbidden in theory, in practice 
continues to exist. 

Moreover, despite the (very discreet) rehabilitation of certain 
of the victims of Stalinist terror (in particular, the great writers and 
artists who had been exterminated) no progress has been made in 
restoring the suppressed Jewish institutions and organizations. 
The Jewish theatres have not been reopened, there are still no 
Jewish schools or Yiddish newspapers. On the other hand, while 
preaching assimilation, the authorities in fact make it virtually im- 
possible by continuing to apply the notorious Point 5 of the ad- 
ministrative regulations, which compels all persons of Jewish 
origin to indicate that fact not only in their passports but also on all 
applications for employment. Now, it is a well-known, if not 
officially recognized, fact that there is in the U.S.S.R. a tendency 


et le Moyen-Orient’, Documentation Frangaise, No, 2236, 27 November 1956. 
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to exclude young Jews from certain posts, especially from any- 
thing connected with national defence. Certain branches of the 
country’s administration, such as the Army (except for supply or 
veterinary services), diplomacy, and foreign trade, are now for- 
bidden to Jews; and while there are still a good many of them in 
scientific and technical branches such as pure physics and atomic 
research, efforts are made as far as possible to keep out young 
Jewish candidates. 

When asked about this tendency towards ‘dejudaization’, which 
is tantamount to a virtual mumerus clausus, the Soviet leaders ex- 
plain it sometimes by ‘economic necessity’ (e.g. Ilychev, in a 
statement reproduced by the New York Times, 17 September 
1956), and sometimes, nearer the truth, by the development of 
national non-Jewish élites (Furtseva, in an interview in the National 
Guardian, 8 June 1956). But whatever the explanation, the fact re- 
mains that the Jews in the U.S.S.R. are no longer treated on a 
footing of equality with other nationalities. They are treated as a 
national minority, without having the legal facilities for develop- 
ing their own culture which the Uzbeks, Tajiks, Armenians, or 
Kirghiz possess. 


BIRTH OF A JEWISH NATIONALISM 


An increasing number of Jews are coming to feel themselves out 
of place in the Soviet regime. Their already precarious situation 
grows steadily worse because of the general trend of development 
within the U.S.S.R. This, it should be emphasized, is a process 
independent of Khrushchev’s and his followers’ wishes, for they 
cannot be accused of conscious and systematic anti-Semitism. But 
in proportion as the regime becomes less rigid and centralized 
and as Stalinist ideology crumbles, so national feeling increasingly 
asserts itself as a factor of cohesion; and this national tightening- 
up and drawing-together which can be observed alike in Russians 
and in non-Russians passes over the Jews and isolates them. On 
the other hand the improvements in training and in the educational 
level of the non-Jews operate equally against the continuance of 
the privileged situation which many Jews formerly enjoyed be- 
cause of their more advanced cultural level.? 

All these changes have caused the Jews in the U.S.S.R. to 


1 Khrushchev told a delegation of French Socialists visiting the Soviet Union: 
‘If the Jews now tried to occupy leading positions in the republics, naturally the 
local inhabitants would object’ (Réalités, Paris, May 1957). 
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question themselves about their own position, their present, past, 
and future as Jews. Qualified observers and visitors to the Soviet 
Union who have been able to have contacts with Jews (for example 
during the 1957 ‘World Festival for Peace and Friendship’) are 
unanimous in speaking of the passionate interest of Jews in the 
U.S.S.R. in everything connected with world Jewry, and especi- 
ally in Israel.1 The frenzied manifestations occasioned by the pre- 
sence in Moscow, during the Festival, of a large Israeli delegation 
drew the attention of the whole world to a fact which will hence- 
forth have to be taken into account: namely, the existence among 
Jews in the U.S.S.R. of a pride, a hope, an almost mystical 
national passion, converging on Israel. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
the Jews in the U.S.S.R., like those in the Popular Democracies, 
feeling themselves oppressed and threatened, look towards Israel 
as to their true homeland; and there are strong reasons for thinking 
(as the example of the Polish and Hungarian Jews has shown) that 
if the possibility of emigration opened up before them they would 
make their way en masse to the Promised Land. Moreover, this 
passion for Israel has awakened in their hearts at a time when the 
U.S.S.R.’s foreign policy, which is staking more and more on the 
card of Arab nationalism, is taking on an increasingly violent anti- 
Israeli aspect. 

It is in this conflict between the ‘pro-Arab’ aims of the Soviet 
Government and the Soviet Jews’ mystical attachment to Israel— 
an attachment incomprehensible to the Russian leaders—that we 
find the key to the increasing nervousness shown by the U.S.S.R. 
in relation both to Israel and to the Jewish problem. This nervous- 
ness is reflected in the Soviets’ very intensive propaganda cam- 
paign, designed to demonstrate to their Jews the extreme pre- 
cariousness of the State of Israel, the instability of its economy, 
and the rapacity of its bourgeois citizens. Komsomolskaia Pravda 
published a whole series of letters from Jews who had emigrated 
to Israel, describing their desperate state. Much publicity was also 
given to a pamphlet published in the autumn of 19574 which 
attempted to show how ‘the Israeli governing classes have trans- 

1 On the situation and state of mind of young Soviet Jews, see an impressive 
article by a ‘young Soviet’ in Evidences (Paris), June 1957. 

2 See Trud, 20 October 1957; Komsomolskaia Pravda, 15 October 1957; ar- 
ticle by P. Julsky in Sovietskaya Kultura, 25 March 1958. 

3In October 1958 the Soviet State publishing house printed in 100,000 


copies, under the title: The State of Israel, its position and policy, a collection of 
letters on similar lines. 


4T. K. Kichko, The Judaic Religion, its origin and nature (Moscow, 1957). 
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formed their country into a puppet State in the hands of the im- 
perialists’ and how ‘a reactionary regime has been set up in Israel, 
where the Jewish bourgeoisie is fiercely exploiting the Jewish 
workers.’ This propaganda campaign leads one to think that, in 
order to combat the national feelings of the Soviet Jews and their 
love for Israel, the leaders in the U.S.S.R. might find themselves 
forced to denigrate Israel even if the Israeli Government’s policy 
were to move in a direction more favourable to Soviet interests, 
towards neutralism. 


IS THERE A SOLUTION? 


For the Soviet leaders, who explained the Hungarian rising by 
the machinations of Radio Free Europe and other ‘imperialist 
agencies’, also believe that the revival of the Jewish nationality and 
spirit in their country is entirely due to the action of Israel, her 
propaganda, and her agents. 

Professor Hyman Levy, to whom reference was made earlier, 
has clearly set out his view that the Soviet leaders will not emerge 
from this impasse or get rid of their ‘Israel complex’ until they 
revise their theories about the Jewish problem and, to begin with, 
cease to deny that a Jewish problem exists in the U.S.S.R.1 In this 
connection the courageous attitude shown by Gomulka in Poland 
offers them an example for reflection. No doubt, like Khrushchev 
and the other leaders of world Communism, Gomulka too favours 
assimilation. But, aware of the recrudescence of anti-Semitism in 
his country, he has done and is still doing everything in his power 
to check, denounce, and fight it; he has put an end to all open or dis- 
guised discrimination; and he has authorized, and even encouraged, 
the re-establishment of Jewish cultural institutions. But while re- 
opening the way to assimilation and permitting the assertion of 
Jewish nationality, Gomulka at the same time authorized, in 
December 1956, the departure for Israel of those who expressed 
the wish to go; for a socialist State, he argues, cannot be a prison. 

Perhaps the Soviet leaders too will one day come to recognize 
that this is the way in which, in present circumstances, they can 
hope to solve the Jewish problem in their own country. It is also 
the only way in conformity with Marxist analysis; for there is small 
chance that, having renounced Stalinist methods of mass deporta- 


1A pertinent ‘Leninist’ criticism of the official Soviet attitude is also to be 
found in a study by M. Mirsky, published in the Warsaw Yiddish paper Folks- 
sztyme (24, 26 January 1957). 
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tion and liquidation, the Soviet Government can settle the problem 
by administrative methods or by propaganda.! Every fresh aggrava- 
tion directed against the Jews would only intensify their national 
feeling, and would, moreover, come up against that ‘progressive 
and guided liberalization’ which the present leaders seem to desire. 

It is possible to foresee that an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ of the 
Soviet doctrine and practice in this matter—even if it began only 
with a lifting of discrimination, a vast campaign towards enlighten- 
ing public opinion, and the restoration of Hebrew and Yiddish 
cultural institutions, leaving till later a complete solution of the 
emigration problem—would have an immediate and favourable 
influence on the evolution of Israeli-Soviet relations. Israeli 
opinion, and even opinion among Jews throughout the world, 
would undoubtedly be reassured by such a policy, and one of the 
major causes of bitterness and suspicion against the Soviet Union 
—and, incidentally, of that disappointment which has already 
caused splits in the Communist Party in the United States and 
precipitated them in Britain—would be eliminated. The Soviet 
Government would gain in moral prestige. It could then go on to 
seek in greater tranquillity for the definition of a policy in the 
Middle East which would better correspond to its national inter- 
ests and to the principles which it claims to represent on the inter- 
national stage. 

In fact, one may well ask whether it might not pay the Soviet 
Government better, in the long run, to put the same energy into 
bringing about a Jewish-Arab reconciliation which it is today 
expending on stirring up anti-Jewish and anti-Western feeling 
among the Arabs. 


F. F. 


Arab Nationalism and ‘Nasserism’ 


In an ably reasoned article in the July 1958 number of Foreign 
Affairs Richard H. Nolte and William R. Polk argued that ‘If the 
United States is to pursue its objectives successfully in the Middle 

1 Certain indications in the Soviet press suggest that the Soviet leaders may 
be thinking of reviving the ‘Birobijan experiment’ as a sort of safety-valve: 


cf. article by Victor Zorza, ‘Birobijan Reopened to the Jews’, in Manchester 
Guardian, 25 August 1958. 
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East it must understand that the decisive social and political force 
at work there is Arab nationalism, and must come to terms with 
it. .. An essential American policy would seem to be one which 
accommodated itself to political developments in the area, even 
seemingly undesirable ones. . .’! The article is concerned with the 
Arabic-speaking southern part of the Middle East, to the exclusion 
of Turkey and Iran; and in this southern part it is no doubt true 
that Arab nationalism is ‘the decisive social and political force’, 
though it would be a mistake to allow its sound and fury to distract 
all the West’s interest from the non-Arab countries of the ‘northern 
tier’.® 

Arab nationalism, as a political force, was a by-product of the 
Young Turk Revolution of 1908, though its intellectual roots can 
be traced back some fifty years earlier.* In the first World War its 
leaders sought the support of the British Government in winning 
the independence of the Arabic-speaking provinces of the Otto- 
man Empire. The story of how their hopes were frustrated by the 
imperial aims of Britain and France in the Middle East is too 
familiar to need repetition here, though Western students (using 
The Arab Awakening as their gospel) frequently overlook the fact 
that the Arab leaders could have secured more by a policy of ‘Half 
a loaf is better than no bread’, and sacrificed much to their more 
congenial slogan of ‘All or nothing’. The Balfour Declaration, 
with its promise of support for a Jewish national home in Palestine, 
was a further blow to Arab aspirations. 

Immediately after the first World War, therefore, the conflict 
of interests began between Arab nationalism and the two principal 
Western imperial Powers, Britain and France. That conflict ex- 
tended after the second World War to the United States on account 
of her decisive support for the establishment of the State of Israel. 
It is significant, however, of the selective character of Arab 
nationalist thought today that it has forgotten the support which 
the Soviet Union and its satellites gave to Israel in 1947-8, both in 
the preliminary stage at the United Nations and by clandestine 
sales of armaments during the Palestine War itself. It need hardly 
be said that the British Government’s resistance to the Zionist 


1 “Toward a Policy for the Middle East’, Foreign Affairs, July 1958, pp. 644, 
648. 
2 Cf. John C. Campbell, Defense of the Middle East (New York, Harper for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 1958), p. 349. 
>See Zeine N. Zeine, Arab-Turkish Relations and the Emergence of Arab 
Nationalism (Beirut, 1958), with its useful corrections of the thesis of George 
Antonius’s The Arab Awakening (London, Hamish Hamilton, 1938). 
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claims from 1945 to 1948, carried to a length which placed a serious 
strain on British relations with the United States, is totally for- 
gotten by Arab nationalists today. 

In the period between the two World Wars, while the Arab 
countries of South-West Asia were being administered under 
British or French mandates, the nationalist struggle for inde- 
pendence was naturally carried on within the territorial units— 
Syria, Iraq, etc.—which the two Western Powers had set up; and 
Egyptian nationalists were carrying on their own struggle which 
went back to decades in which the Arabs of Asia were still passive 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire. However, there was already 
liaison between the Arab nationalist leaders in the different coun- 
tries; and it is important to realize that the ideal of Arab unity 
already underlay their more localized efforts. This was inevitable, 
since the leadership of the Arab nationalist movement—originally 
mainly Christian in the later nineteenth century, as Antonius 
shows—had largely passed to Muslims when the Young Turk 
Revolution first encouraged their hopes of self-government and 
then disappointed them by assuming a narrowly Turkish aspect. 
For Muslim Arab nationalists the ideal of Arab unity was not 
merely a political ideal, or even a political ideal with emotional 
overtones such as all such political ideals acquire: it was and is a 
mystical ideal going back to the origins of Islam itself. 

The readiness of Muslim Arabs to think of themselves as the 
Chosen People has recently been admitted by a Muslim student of 
Arab nationalism;! and the insistence in the Koran itself on the 
essentially Arabic transmission of its Revelation, coupled with 
such a sentence as ‘Verily, you are the people of one nation, and I 
your Lord’,? is pregnant with meaning for Arab nationalism’s in- 
sistence on unity as well as independence. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that the Oneness of Allah in the Muslim heaven 
postulates the unity of his chosen people, the Arabs, on earth; 
and owing to the impact of Western nationalism on the Arabs 
during the past hundred years, this unity is conceived not merely 
in cultural or religious terms, but in terms of a political entity, a 
united Arab nation-state. 

But this ideal of a united Arab nation-state was contradicted, 


1 “The identification of Islam with the Arabs is not as exclusive as is Judaism 
with the Jews. But there is a sense in which the Arabs hold a special position in 
relation to Islam. . .” Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, The Ideas of Arab Nationalism 
(New York, Cornell University Press, 1956), p. 24. 

2 See Zeine, op. cit., pp. 85, 122. 
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both by the divisions imposed by the British and French after the 
first World War, and also by the dynastic and other sectional 
differences apparent in Arab political life itself. The example of 
the unification of Italy and Germany in the eighteen-sixties had 
already made its appeal to Arab nationalists; some Iraqi thinkers 
in the nineteen-thirties were already thinking of Iraq as the 
Piedmont of Arab unification, while the Iraqi politician Yasin al- 
Hashimi ‘was often referred to in the Syrian press as the Arab 
Bismarck’. The totalitarian character of the German Nazi and 
Italian Fascist regimes at this time seemed to the more impatient 
Arab nationalists a far more effective means to their goal of inde- 
pendence and unity than the gradual approach of English-speaking 
liberalism; and as the British and French yielded step by step to 
the Axis dictators and the United States pursued neutrality by 
legislation, Arab nationalist thought took on an increasingly 
totalitarian line. This was particularly strong in Iraq, where the 
reaction against the former British mandate had enabled Nazi 
German influence to make considerable headway, especially in the 
Ministry of Education; and the Director-General of that ministry 
(Sami Shawkat, a member of an important extremist family) 
could declare to teachers in 1939: 


We have, like all other nations . . . enemies; the enemy of the nation 
[umma], like the enemy of the family, is of two types: the internal and 
the external. Usually the internal enemy is more harmful and destruc- 
tive than the external one. No nation can have a real renaissance unless 
she first of all defeats this internal enemy, uproots him completely 
from the bedrock of her foundations. This internal foe consists of those 
persons or groups who, both at school and at home, come to feel like 
strangers in the midst of the being of the state, and feel that the majesty 
and loftiness of the state are harmful to their interests and diminish 
their power and position, and are humiliating to themselves. As the 
strength of such persons or groups is not sufficient to make them stand 
up against their state and declare their enmity openly, they strive in 
secret, stretching their hands under cover of the dark, to the external 
enemy, shaking hands with him and conspiring to become his agent, 
while their heart is full of envy, anger, and vengeance. Thus is the pact 
made between the external enemy and the internal one.? 


The Shawkat family and their totalitarian colleagues were tem- 
porarily eclipsed when the Iraqi extremist coup d’état of the spring 


1 Majid Khadduri, Independent Irag (London, Oxford University Press, 
1951), p. 67. 

2 Quoted in translation by Sylvia G. Haim, ‘Islam and the Theory of Arab 
Nationalism’, in Walter Z. Laqueur, ed.: The Middle East in Transition (London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958), pp. 290-1. 
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of 1941 failed for lack of Nazi German support! on an adequate 
scale; but their totalitarian way of thinking has lost none of its 
force in the minds of younger nationalists twenty years later: 


Faithfulness to the Arab nationalist idea is the duty of every Arab 
country which does not want to fall into the orbit of one of the two 
world systems. Since any deviation from such fidelity affects the per- 
sonality of the Arab nation as a whole, the other Arab countries should 
consider it their duty to bring the deviating country back into the fold, 
even if it involved the use of force.* 


And yet Messrs Nolte and Polk can solemnly assure us that ‘many 
of the constructive aspirations of Arab nationalism are expressed in 


phrases that came from the lexicon of Western and particularly 
American experience. . .’* 

The Palestine crisis of 1947-8 found Arab nationalism unpre- 
pared. It had got rid of the Ottoman Empire by its temporary 
alliance with the British, and the ending of the French mandate 
over Syria and Lebanon had been procured far less by Syrian 
valour than by the two British ultimata to the French in 1943 and 
1945, with United States diplomatic pressure in the background. 
But in the Palestine crisis the Arabs had no great Power to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for them. Ernest Bevin went as far as he 
dared in opposing militant Zionism, but the British Government 
was not prepared to wreck its relations with the United States, 
and the Egyptians were suspicious of British support anyway; 
President Truman was committed to the establishment of Israel, 
with only a small minority of American public opinion dissenting; 
and the Soviet Union, intent on assisting Zionism with a view to 


1 The Iraqi revolutionary Cabinet is to be assessed not merely in the light of 
its assurances to Western interviewers, but also of the past records of its mem- 
bers. The Minister of Finance, Muhammad Hadid, was a well-intentioned 
disciple of Harold Laski at the London School of Economics; but the Propa- 
ganda Minister, Siddiq Shanshal, was deeply implicated in the Rashid Ali ex- 
tremist coup of 1941; the Minister of Education, Jabir ‘Umar, is stated to have 
escaped from Iraq after the extremists’ failure in 1941 and to have taken a war- 
time degree in a Nazi German university; Muhammad Mahdi Kubba, as leader 
of the Istiqlal party, continues the Rashid Ali tradition; the Prime Minister, 
Colonel Qasim, was a young army lieutenant and sympathizer with the 1941 
coup; and his original Deputy, Colonel ’Arif (considered by some to be a poten- 
tial Abdul Nasser to Qasim’s ‘Naguib’) before his deposition early in October had 
been speaking in praise of Persia’s disastrous Dr Musaddiq. Clearly the revolu- 
tion is still on the march. 

2 Ali Baddur (1957), reported by Nissim Rejwan, ‘Arab Nationalism In 
Search of an Ideology’, in Laqueur, op. cit., p. 163. 

3 Foreign Affairs, July 1958, p. 653. The use of force against a ‘deviating 
country’ is, of course, part of the ‘lexicon’ of the War against the Secessionist 
States; but it is not then easy to find consistency in the subsequent American 


support for the demand that the United Kingdom should grant independence to 
Ireland. 
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wrecking the British imperial position in the Middle East and 
helping the region on the road to chaos, had no time to give any 
help to the Arabs. So the Arabs went leaderless, and without any 
concerted plan of operations, to disaster; and while they were quick 
subsequently to shift the responsibility for their disaster on to the 
foreign Powers, the United Nations, and their own rulers such as 
Farouk and Abdullah of Jordan, it is remarkable how little honest 
self-examination and self-criticism there has been among those 
actively engaged. For example, the memoirs of General Moham- 
med Naguib (Egypt’s forgotton man) contained artless testimony 
to the alternation of bickering and sulks in which he and other 
senior Egyptian officers indulged while in the forward areas in 
Palestine; yet he never asked himself how much this unsoldierly 
behaviour among senior officers contributed to the Egyptian de- 
feat, but was content with the conventional excuse that it was all 
the fault of Farouk and the corruption in high places in the War 
Ministry. This evasion of acknowledging personal responsibility is 
perhaps a by-product of the prevailing predestinarian outlook of 
Islam.? 

The Egyptian Revolution of 1952 naturally pleased Arab 
nationalist opinion outside Egypt by its overthrow of King Farouk 
and the monopolists of privilege, and its efforts at agrarian reform. 
The defeat of the Independence party, supposedly supported by 
Britain, in the first Sudanese General Election in November 1953 
was also hailed with satisfaction; but during most of its first two 
years in power the Egyptian military junta remained preoccupied 
with the problems of the Nile Valley and did not greatly concern 
itself with wider Arab affairs. Its agreement with the British in the 
summer of 1954 on terms for the British withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal Zone evoked some misgivings in Arab nationalist circles, 
since the withdrawal was not ‘unconditional’ as successive 
Egyptian Governments had always demanded. Instead, the mili- 
tary junta had conceded that for the next seven years an aggression 
from outside against Turkey, as well as against a member of the 
Arab League, should authorize the British to re-occupy the Canal 
Zone base. It was this concession which occasioned the attempt 
on Abdul Nasser’s life in October 1954 by a member of the ex- 

* Mohammed Naguib, Egypt’s Destiny (London, Gollancz, 1955), pp. 22-3, 26—7. 

2 ‘In relegating all acts of creation to God, man is relieved of responsibility’ 
(Elie Salem, ‘Problems of Arab Political Behaviour’, in Philip W. Thayer, ed.: 


Tensions in the Middle East (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958), p. 77). 


Cc 
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tremist Muslim Brotherhood, indicative of a wide degree of 
Egyptian opposition which may have spread to army officers them- 
selves. The military junta’s retaliation, by hanging the assailant 
and five prominent members of the Brotherhood, led to further 
misgivings in the ranks of Arab nationalism outside Egypt, where 
the Muslim Brotherhood represented the traditionalist, as opposed 
to the ‘progressive’ or secularist, wing of the movement. The hang- 
ing in Cairo in January 1955 of two Jews, convicted on charges of 
espionage and sabotage on behalf of Israel, was no doubt a bid for 
popularity by the military junta, a demonstration that the gallows 
were impartial. The junta had doubtless not foreseen that Ben 
Gurion would reply with the Gaza raid of February 1955, inflict- 
ing heavy losses on both the personnel and the prestige of the 
Egyptian army and placing a new compulsion upon the military 
junta to demonstrate its patriotic character. 

One consequence was the organization and training of the 
fedayeen for raiding into Israel, although there is one interesting 
indication that the beginnings of this went back to before the Gaza 
raid.1 But of greater significance was the fact that, when the 
United States insisted on an undertaking not to use American 
armaments for aggressive purposes, Nasser concluded his first 
arms deal with the Soviet Union in September 1955. The response 
of Arab nationalist opinion outside Egypt was immediate and 
immense. At last, it seemed, the movement had found a great 
Power willing to fill the friendly role in which Britain had proved 
a ‘betrayer’ after the first World War and Nazi Germany had prov- 
ed inadequate during the second. During Nasser’s visit to the 
Bandung Conference in the spring of 1955, the Egyptian propa- 
ganda machine had laboured to represent him as one of the ‘Big 
Three’ along with Chou En-lai and Pandit Nehru, though without 
too much success outside Egypt; but now at one stroke he was 
catapulted into the position of the hero of Arab nationalism which 
he has since retained and consolidated. 

His Egypt’s Liberation, a Philosophy of the Revolution, written in 
Arabic in 1954, included a somewhat generalized vision of Egypt 

1QOn 5 March 1955, only five days after the Gaza raid, The Times carried this 
report from its correspondent in Jerusalem (Israel): ‘The United Nations 
observers themselves had evidence from a captured Arab saboteur to the effect 
that Arabs in the Gaza strip were being trained by a military organization to 
carry out espionage and sabotage in Israel,’ etc. If (as might at first sight appear) 


an invented excuse for the Gaza raid, this was astonishingly prescient of the 


fedayeen organization as the Egyptian propaganda machine boasted of it six 
months later. 
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at the point of intersection of three worlds: the Arabic-speaking 
world, the wider Islamic world, and the awakening world of 
Africa. But already in the autumn of 1954, in the immediate 
satisfaction of having secured the British agreement to withdrawal 
from the Canal Zone,'he had written a preface to a pamphlet on 
Oil and Arab Policy, published by his ‘Liberation Movement’, 
which reveals the totalitarian claims which he was beginning to 
make for Arabism and fot Islam: 


Our countries in their central position between East and West, North 
and South are, in relation to the other countries of the world, like a 
capital city of a state. Why should we not fill the role of a capital and 
direct the countries of the whole of humanity? In our land, sky, and sea 
we possess immense resources, the envy of numerous countries of the 
East and West. Why should we not try to use our resources to secure our 
place and direction in the world, to regulate the balance of forces for 
the whole of humanity? 

We are endowed with a spiritual force and a faith in God and a sense 
of brotherhood which fit us to open a chapter in the history of humanity 
like that chapter which our forefathers opened 1,300 years ago. Why 
should we not once again give the world a message of peace and mercy, 
of brotherhood and equality, so as to dispel all the darkness from the 
hearts and souls of those who now believe only in material things? In 
the past we received the Revelation from heaven, to guide the human 
race towards its destiny; this was the civilization of Islam which will 
deliver the world from the darkness of error, ignorance, and discord. 
Today a new revelation springs from our hearts, to guide the human 
race towards its destiny again. Today again our message is worthy of 
reaching hearts and souls that are perishing, and of freeing them once 
again from the darkness of error, ignorance, and discord. . . 

It is not our intention to profess a fanaticism, whether religious, 
racial, or territorial. For our religion [i.e. Islam] is the religion of the 
whole of humanity, not the religion of a single race. For our nation is 
the first that has proclaimed peace, brotherhood, and humanity on the 
earth, and it pays no heed to the appeals of racialism. For our land is the 
land of the Prophecy, and it is not possible that out of it should come 
an appeal to evil.* 


Already the convergence between Arab nationalism and 
‘Nasserism’ was well advanced when in January 1956 Nasser, 
having ruled without a shred of constitutional authority for three 
and a half years, bestowed on the Egyptian people a new Con- 
stitution of 196 articles, twenty-six more than the superseded 
liberal Constitution of 1923. Tucked away in the last five articles, 


1 Quoted in French translation by Jean Vigneau, ‘L’Idéologie de la révolution 
égyptienne’, in Politique Etrangére, 1957, No. 4, pp. 454-6. The present transla- 
tion from the French differs slightly, though not in essentials, from that in 
Laqueur, op. cit., pp. 137-8. 
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under the heading “Transitory and Final Rules’, were provisions 
giving the President of the Republic (i.e. Nasser) power to decide 
on the formation of the ‘Council of National Union’ which would 
in turn nominate the candidates for the ‘National Assembly’. But 
most Arab nationalists did not read as far as this entrenchment of 
the dictatorship. They were dazzled by the grandiloquent pre- 
amble, with its declaration: ‘We, the People of Egypt, realizing 
that we form an organic part of a greater Arab entity, and aware of 
our responsibilities and obligations towards the common struggle 
for the glory and prestige of the Arab Nation . . .” and the state- 
ment in Article 1: ‘Egypt is a sovereign independent Arab State; 
it is a democratic [sic] republic; and the Egyptian people are an 
integral part of the Arab Nation.”4 

Nasser’s confiscation of the Suez Canal in July 1956 was an act 
carried out exclusively for the benefit of Egypt, and without con- 
sultation with other Arab Governments, notably those of the oil- 
producing countries whose economic interests were directly 
affected. But in his speech in Alexandria announcing his action he 
referred at the beginning to the ‘struggle to see the Arab Mother- 
land extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf’, and in 
his peroration he said: “The people will stand united as one man to 
resist imperialist acts of treachery. We shall do whatever we like. . . 
We have taken this decision to restore part of the glories of the 
past and to safeguard our national dignity and pride. May God 
bless you and guide you to the path of righteousness.’ Again we 
note the appeal, not merely to Egyptian self-assertion, but to pan- 
Arab unity and to the authority of the universally known first 
chapter of the Koran, from which the last phrase was taken. 

Meanwhile, intellectuals have been busy weaving an ideology 
for the newer Arab nationalism: 


History has shown . . . that there are two kinds of nationalism. One is 
sheer intolerance, a narrow emotionalism, the desire for domination, 
superiority, and exploitation; in this category we find all European 
nationalisms ever since the European nations were formed and until 
this day. The other is ‘humanist nationalism’ which respects the con- 
cepts of right and of justice, which believes in man and in the good, and 


1 Professor Cecil Hourani, chairman of the Department of Political Science in 
the American University of Beirut, wrote an article on the new Constitution 
in the university magazine, in which he argued that Egypt ‘can never enjoy the 
economic freedom which the U.S.A. can enjoy: it follows inevitably that neither 
can she ever enjoy the same political freedoms. But Egypt does not feel the same 
need of what are regarded as the basic freedoms in the Western world.’ (Middle 
East Forum (Beirut), March 1956, p. 8.) 
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is charged with a mission to other nations. . . And so it is with the Arab 
nation, formed by clearly humanist ideals. . .1 


The final aim of Arab nationalism is Right (al-hagq). There is in man 
an inborn, original tendency towards Right, which manifests itself in 
the civilizing work done by nations in the service of humanity. This 
tension towards Right has been eminently manifest in the civilizations 
that the Arab nation has given to the world,* and the mission of Arabs 
today is the creation of a new Arab civilization whose highest principle 
shall be Right. The practice of this principle is respect for man; and 
the new Arab civilization, if it is true to its aim, will reverence man as the 
most precious being in the universe, for whose sake all else is sacrificed 
and to whose service all nature is enslaved. . .* 


In this last passage the student of political theory will find, not so 
much phrases ‘from the lexicon of Western and particularly 
American experience’, as echoes of the Hegelian belief in the State 
as the highest embodiment of the divine purpose, combined with 
the Muslim mystique of the umma or nation and of al-hagq (Right 
or Truth) as being an attribute or persona of God like the Wisdom 
and Logos doctrine of Hellenistic Judaism and Christianity. The 
complacency which the absence of a thorough-going doctrine of 
Sin breeds in Islam is also clearly apparent: 


If man is evil, it is because of external factors—not because of any- 
thing inherent in man himself. Modern Muslim writers have empha- 
sized that an unbalance in certain forces causes the ills of modern life. 
All social injustices and ills afflicting this world would be rectified, and a 
sort of Utopia would prevail, when the external factors which throw 
society out of balance are done away with, and balance is restored by 
the establishment of the Muslim State. . . The parallel is obvious here 
with the Communist ideal of a Utopia under the classless society to 
appear after the withering away of the state. . . 


We are a long way here from St Thomas Aquinas’s prayer for 
divine protection from ‘impulses both carnal and spiritual’. The 
Western liberal-humanist may feel sympathy with the assertion 
that ‘there is in man an inborn, original tendency towards Right’; 


1 Abdul Latif Sharara (1955), reported by Nissim Rejwan, in Laqueur, op. cit., 

. 160-1. 
PP; For claims that ‘the history of our illustrious Arab nation extends over 
thousands of years. . . We have the right to cherish and exalt the glories of 
Nabuchadnezzar, Hammurabi, Sargon, Rameses, Tutankhamen, in the same 
way that we glory and take pride in . . . Harun ar-Rashid,’ see quotations in 
Laqueur, op. cit., p. 281 with n. 3, and p. 155. 

3 Sa’adun Hammadi, of the University of Wisconsin, reported by Nissim 
Rejwan, in Laqueur, op. cit., pp. 151-2. 

4 Dr Nabin Faris, ‘Islam and the Appeals of Communism’, in Middle East 
Forum (Beirut), No. 31 (1956), p. 9, and “The Islamic Community and Com- 
munism’, in Islamic Review, No. 44 (1956), pp. 28-31. 
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but he may not feel so comfortable with the exhortation to uproot 
the ‘internal enemy’ completely from the bedrock of the nation’s 
foundations.! From Nasser’s confidence that ‘our land is the land 
of the Prophecy, and it is not possible that out of it should come an 
appeal to evil’ the belief in the inborn tendency towards the divine 
haqq provides an easy transition to the ‘assuredness of a sleep- 
walker’ which, so he asserted, directed the policy-making of Adolf 
Hitler at the height of his success. Twenty years ago, Chamberlain 
and Daladier tried to accommodate themselves to political de- 
velopments in Hitler’s area, and we know that as a result the 
Fiihrer sized them up as ‘worms’. The Egyptian dictator, in his 
speech of 22 July 1958, was obliging enough to misquote Mr 
Gaitskell as having said that we (that is, the West) were ‘not the 
strongest animals in the jungle’. The clear implication is that for 
Abdul Nasser the Russian-Chinese bloc zs the strongest animal in 
the jungle. We have been warned. The ‘successful blackmailer in- 
variably returns for more’, as a Czech writer reminded us in an 
article following the Nolte-Polk article in Foreign Affairs.* 


G. E. K. 


Labour Returns to Power in New Zealand 


AFTER a period of eight years in Opposition, the Labour Party was 
returned to office a year ago in New Zealand’s elections of Novem- 
ber 1957. The new Prime Minister, the seventy-six-year-old Mr 
Nash, had been Minister of Finance, and the chief architect of 
many of the policies of the first Labour administration which 
governed the country between 1935 and 1949. The circumstances 
confronting him in 1957 were much more difficult, from a political 
point of view, than they had been when Labour first came to power. 

In 1935, the country was already on the road to recovery from a 

1 See above, p. 535. 

2 What the Leader of Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition actually said, at the 
height of the Suez hysteria, was: “The law of the jungle has been invoked by the 
British Government and the Russians are following suit. But the jungle is a 
dangerous place and we are beginning to realize that there are much more 
dangerous animals wandering about than Great Britain or France’ (6 November 
1956, Hansard, House of Commons, vol. 560, cols. 38-9). 


3 Edward Taborsky, ‘The Triumph and Disaster of Edward Benes’, Foreign 
Affairs, July 1958, p. 669. 
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severe depression. The terms of trade were improving; there was a 
substantial number of unemployed available to swell the labour 
force in response to increasing demand; and the country’s overseas 
reserves were at a satisfactory level. Completely different con- 
ditions prevailed at the end of 1957. The terms of trade were 
deteriorating, after a long favourable period, for New Zealand. A 
unit of exports in 1955 would buy about 28 per cent more than it 
had in 1948; but during 1956 and 1957 export prices fell by 5 per 
cent, while import prices rose by 8 per cent, and the disparity was 
widening as Labour took office. 

The improvement in the terms of trade up till 1955 had enabled 
New Zealand’s rising population to enjoy a high standard of living, 
to sustain a very high rate of capital expenditure, and to preserve 
the comprehensive welfare measures introduced during the first 
Labour regime. But towards the end of the National Party’s term 
of office this state of buoyancy was being sustained only at the 
expense of substantial external deficits. Over the four calendar 
years 1954-7, the total deficit in the balance of payments on current 
account was {113 million. This was financed partly by an inflow 
of private capital, partly by a resumption of overseas borrowing by 
the National Government, but mainly by drawing on the overseas 
assets of the banking system. 

These assets were rapidly depleted in the second half of 1957, 
mainly due to very high expenditure on imports. By the end of the 
year, they had fallen to the extremely low figure of £45 million. 
Despite the heavy inflow of imports, inflationary conditions per- 
sisted, as they had done throughout the National Party’s period of 
office. Prices continued to rise slowly, and the number registered 
as unemployed, though higher than in earlier years, was, at 500, 
still a negligible proportion of the labour force. 

It is a sad reflection on the major political parties that so very 
little attention was paid in the election programmes to the basic 
problems outlined above. Both sides seemed to assume that the 
existing state of prosperity could be sustained and improved, and 
that, accordingly, it was in order to promise the electorate more 
welfare benefits and tax concessions. There was little disagreement 
in principle between them. The Labour Party seems to have 
abandoned completely the idea of nationalization, while the 
National Party has accepted the present system of welfare legisla- 
tion. The National Party favours the removal of direct controls 
where possible, but had maintained a fair number in force through- 
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out its period of office; the Labour Party has traditionally been 
more ready to impose direct controls to deal with problems of in- 
flation and the balance of payments, but did not advocate them at 
all forcibly in its election policy. Differences on external affairs 
and defence were negligible, save that the Labour Party promised 
to abolish the system of compulsory military training, whereas the 
National Party had merely reduced its scope to some extent. 

The main differences centred around the degree of willingness 
of the parties to reduce taxation and increase social security bene- 
fits. The Labour Party, with its eyes on the votes of the middle 
income groups, outbid the National on the extent of the rebate to 
be granted upon the introduction of a system of pay-as-you-earn 
taxation. It also made several promises attractive to the family 
man—an increase in the family benefit from ros. to 15s. per week 
for each child; the right to take the family benefit in advance as a 
lump sum in order to assist in the building or purchase of a home; 
a reduction of the rate of interest on State loans for housing to 
3 per cent. It also promised bigger payments to other social security 
beneficiaries and the abolition of the means test on old-age 
benefits, payable at the age of sixty-five. The National Party’s 
offers were much more modest. 

Labour’s margin of victory was narrow—two seats in a house of 
eighty, a rather precarious majority for a party whose leadership 
contained several men advancing in years or recently suffering 
from ill health. 

The most urgent problem confronting the party when it 
assumed office was the rapid depletion of the country’s exchange 
reserves. Rejecting devaluation and exchange allocation as 
economically and politically unsuitable, the Government elected 
to exercise control through a detailed system of import selection, 
which it introduced at the New Year. At first, several groups pro- 
tested that the controls, based largely on traders’ imports in 1956, 
were not only anomalous but also of undue severity in the circum- 
stances. However, as the year proceeded the force of their criti- 
cism diminished, partly because the controls were administered in 
a very lenient manner, but mainly because the balance-of-payments 
position clearly deteriorated further, with butter prices slumping 
to 206s. per cwt. in April and, even more important, wool prices 
plummeting to levels from 30 to 40 per cent below those ruling in 
the previous year. Indeed, by mid-year the question had become 
whether the Government might have been over-generous in the 
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volume of imports which it was permitting to enter the country. 
With export receipts for 1958 expected to be {40-50 million less 
than in 1957, and imports only about £20 million less, an overall 
deficit of {50-60 million was in prospect, unless imports were cut 
further or assistance was obtained from overseas. 

To cut imports further below the levels announced in the 
January schedules would not only have been administratively and 
politically very difficult, but it would also have created economic 
problems which a Government that prided itself on saving New 
Zealand from a depression and unemployment in the past was 
most anxious to avoid. The deterioration of the terms of trade has 
shown up very clearly New Zealand’s continued dependence on 
the overseas exchange which she earns for her pastoral exports, 
despite the extent to which the economy has become industrialized 
over the past two decades. The fact is that a large proportion of 
her industries are heavily dependent on imported materials and 
equipment. Consumers’ goods comprise only between one-fifth 
and one-quarter of her total imports, and many of these are abso- 
lute or conventional necessities. There is consequently not a great 
deal of scope for reducing imports without adversely affecting the 
capacity of New Zealand industry to produce and prejudicing its 
ability to provide employment for the now rapidly expanding 
labour force. 

The Labour Party has been traditionally opposed to overseas 
borrowing, and substantially reduced the country’s external debt 
during its previous term of office. It reiterated its objection to such 
borrowing, and to joining the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank, during the election campaign. But a few months later 
it was obliged to say that the choice was ‘borrowing or unemploy- 
ment’ and it had embarked on a most extensive programme of 
external borrowing, mainly from the United Kingdom, but with 
smaller amounts from Australia, and now, it is expected, from 
North America; it appears that the country’s external debt will 
have been increased by over {£50 million by the end of the year. It 
is surprising, in these circumstances, that the party has not changed 
its policy about joining the Fund and Bank, though it has been 
urged to reconsider its stand by the President of the Federation of 
Labour. Strange fears of possible financial domination by overseas 
interests still impede rational thinking on this matter, and the fears 
are not confined to the Labour Party. The National Party has not 
yet found it possible to advocate membership. 
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The Labour Party’s election promises were clearly inappropriate 
from an economic point of view, in the prevailing state of inflation 
and balance-of-payments difficulty, but the Government decided 
to proceed to implement a large number of them during its first 
year of office. A special session of Parliament was called in Febru- 
ary to pass the necessary legislation to grant the rebate of income 
tax, which left an additional {19 million or so in the hands of the 
people. In his first Budget, introduced in June, the new Minister 
of Finance, Mr Nordmeyer, also announced proposals which 
seem likely to increase overall Government expenditure by £34 
million, or about 10 per cent, in the present fiscal year. About £18 
million of this is attributable to various types of welfare expendi- 
ture. The main increases are for family benefits and for extra pro- 
vision for State advances for housing purposes, although in the 
latter respect the Government imposed a fairly stringent income 
limit on eligibility for 3 per cent housing loans, which it was anti- 
cipated from its election programme would be made more widely 
available. Similar limitations are also being applied to its proposal 
to capitalize the family benefit to help in the purchase or erection of 
a home. 

The remaining increases were widely spread over most avenues 
of Government expenditure. The biggest was the provision of 
£5 million for an advance to the dairy industry. This industry had 
reserves of nearly £29 million at the end of the 1955-6 season, but 
by mid-1958 these had been completely exhausted as a result of the 
maintenance of high payments to producers, under a system of 
guaranteed prices, in the face of a sharply reduced income from 
butter and cheese sales overseas. The National Government had 
passed legislation in 1956 which prevented a reduction of guaran- 
teed prices to less than 95 per cent of the previous year’s level. But 
to have pursued this policy in the light of expected returns for 
butter and cheese in the 1958-9 season would have involved a 
deficit of alarming proportions. The Government was not pre- 
pared to permit the industry to have further recourse to Reserve 
Bank credit to finance such a deficit, nor did it favour providing 
such large amounts from general revenue. Accordingly, it sought 
the agreement of the industry to a cut of about 17 per cent in 
guaranteed prices, and offered the advance of £5 million to cover 
the deficit which it estimated would still be involved. Subsequent 
negotiations with the industry resulted in agreement that prices 
should be cut by only about 11 per cent, but so far no pro- 
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vision has been made for additional State assistance from revenue. 

By the time he presented the Budget, the Minister of Finance 
had come to the conclusion that New Zealand would probably 
continue to be plagued with inflationary pressures in the months 
ahead. Accordingly he startled the nation by proceeding to offset 
the effects of rising Government expenditure by sharply increasing 
taxation, to an extent which, on his estimates, will bring in £41 
million more than in the previous year. He concentrated his attack 
primarily on incomes (thereby repudiating an undertaking by his 
Prime Minister on the eve of the election that income-tax rates 
would not be increased)! and on liquor, tobacco, and petrol. 

The Budget was not well received by the more vocal sections of 
the community; and the reaction of the President of the Federa- 
tion of Labour, Mr Walsh, to it, and to the Government’s final 
decision on guaranteed prices for dairy producers, showed that 
there was considerable disagreement between the leaders of the 
political and industrial wings of the Labour Movement, at least 
on matters of economic policy. Mr Walsh thought that the Budget 
would merely serve to inflate costs and prices further, forcing him 
to apply to the Arbitration Court for a general wage increase to 
protect the interests of the working man, for whom he thought 
the extra benefits to be paid would be largely illusory. He later 
indicated in strong terms that he felt that the Government had 
also been far too generous to the dairy farmer. 

The Government has appreciated that the best hope of escape 
from the unhappy situation in which it finds itself lies in a re- 
covery of overseas prices for the country’s main export products. 
Accordingly, it has been trying vigorously to achieve this end in a 
variety of ways, some of which involve a significant departure 
from New Zealand’s traditional trading policies. 

Over the past two years, receipts from butter and cheese have 
been about {20-25 million per annum less than they were in the 
1955-6 season. The falling prices in the British market which have 
been the primary cause of this decline are, in the New Zealand 
view, attributable largely to the dumping of surplus produce there 
by European countries operating systems of high support prices, 
and to increased domestic production stimulated by the British 
Government’s own agricultural policies. The National Govern- 
ment, concerned about this situation and fearful of future pros- 


1 The National Party had also undertaken to continue its policy of reducing 
rates of personal income tax. 
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pects for meat, had sent their Minister of Agriculture, Mr Holy- 
oake, together with a strong team of officials and producers’ repre- 
sentatives, to London in April 1957 to discuss with the British 
Government possible methods of improving New Zealand’s posi- 
tion in the British market. The New Zealand delegation was think- 
ing in terms of action by Britain to exclude foreign produce when 
prices were unduly depressed. It was soon made clear that the 
British Government felt that its existing policies and international 
commitments precluded, in existing circumstances, the use of im- 
port restrictions to protect New Zealand’s interests. The Govern- 
ment offered assurances of duty-free entry for New Zealand’s dairy 
produce, without restriction of quantity, for ten years; it promised 
to ‘consider sympathetically any request for the application of 
appropriate remedial measures’, if circumstances threatened seri- 
ous injury to New Zealand’s meat trade; and provision was made 
for annual consultation on agricultural production and marketing 
policies. But, recognizing that this meant that New Zealand could 
expect no further preferential advantages in the British market 
beyond those already enjoyed under the Ottawa agreement (the 
real value of which had been substantially eroded by the effects of 
inflation and British farm policies), Mr Holyoake served notice 
that New Zealand might wish later to seek freedom to adjust the 
preferential margins of duty which she accorded to the United 
Kingdom. 

The significance of such a declaration of intention in an election 
year will be apparent only to those who have had direct experience 
of the strength of the sentimental attachment of New Zealanders 
to the United Kingdom. It is but a few years since Imperial 
Preference was widely regarded as one of those untouchable ‘sacred 
cows’ with which New Zealand politicians could interfere only at 
grave peril to themselves. But the declaration of intention was not 
made an issue by Labour in the election battle, and it soon became 
apparent that the Labour Government intended to follow an ex- 
ternal trade policy very similar to that which the National Party 
was developing in the last year of its term. Indeed, the public 
utterances of one or two of the leading members of the Labour 
Movement indicated for a while a desire to ‘get tough with 
Britain’—an attitude which is fortunately generally regarded as 
being both unreasonable and unrealistic. 

Early in 1958, the Government made proposals for a full re- 
vision of the United Kingdom—New Zealand Trade Agreement. 
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Negotiations began in April, and were apparently nearing com- 
pletion as this article was written.1 They have been much more 
protracted than was originally expected in New Zealand, where 
Britain was thought likely to accede readily to modifications similar 
to those negotiated with Australia in 1956. The advantages which 
the Government expects to achieve from obtaining freedom to re- 

duce preference margins are, first, that it will reduce the artificial 
' incentive which preferences give importers to buy in relatively 
expensive markets, and thus save scarce foreign exchange; and 
secondly, that it will give New Zealand an opportunity to reduce 
discrimination against foreign suppliers in return for concessions 
to New Zealand produce in their markets. 

The growing recognition that Britain cannot be expected to take 
increasing supplies of New Zealand’s produce at remunerative 
prices in the years ahead, and that expanding export receipts are 
vital if existing standards of living are to be preserved for a rapidly 
rising population, has led to a much more aggressive search for 
opportunities in alternative markets. Several new trade posts are 
being established, and trade missions are visiting far-away places 
regarded as possible markets for what New Zealand has to sell. Full 
advantage is being taken of a shortage of beef in the United States 
which has caused very high prices in that area. In an agreement 
signed in September, Japan has at last been accorded most- 
favoured-nation treatment, both in tariffs and in import licensing, 
in return for a promise of similar treatment for New Zealand 
produce in Japan. 

However, the Government is finding itself confronted by a con- 
siderable number of obstacles in the search for better marketing 
opportunities. Asia is regarded as a natural long-term market, but 
Mr Nash, in the course of a visit to several Asian capitals early in 
the year, was made acutely aware that low living standards and 
shortages of foreign exchange would impede any rapid expansion 
of exports of meat and dairy produce on commercial terms. In 
Europe and North America, the problem is one of protection of 
the domestic producer of the things which New Zealand has to sell, 
either through quantitative restrictions on imports or through ex- 
clusion of import competition by official marketing agencies; in 
addition, the high support prices which are being paid often result 
in surpluses which are unloaded at concession prices in the re- 


1 It was anticipated that the text of the new agreement might be ready by the 
end of November. 
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maining ‘free’ markets, undermining New Zealand’s position 
there. 

In this connection, the Government, like its predecessors, is 
much concerned at the possibility of continued protectionism, and 
of increased discrimination against New Zealand, as a result of the 
institution of the European Economic Community. There is also 
some apprehension about the possible outcome of the Free Trade 
Area negotiations, not only with respect to its effect on New 
Zealand’s existing preferences in the United Kingdom but also, 
more important, to the possibility that more widespread managed 
marketing may result in discrimination against non-European 
countries. Both National and Labour Governments have been 
studying the implications of the agricultural aspects of the pro- 
posals for outside countries, and the National Government in its 
Economic Survey for 1957 showed that it had at least given con- 
sideration to the possibility of some form of association by Com- 
monwealth countries with a Free Trade Area. 

More generally, the Government has been vigorously attacking 
agricultural protectionism at international conferences, such as the 
meetings of G.A.T.T. and F.A.O., and at the Commonwealth 
Conference in Montreal. The effectiveness of its protests has no 
doubt been diminished to some extent by the existence of its own 
system of import licensing and its past history of recourse to such a 
system to protect domestic secondary industries. However, there 
are signs that Labour is unlikely to be as indiscriminate in granting 
such protection as it was in its previous period of office; in par- 
ticular, the Government has shown itself unwilling to guarantee to 
any industries continued protection through import control, when 
the need for the controls on balance-of-payments grounds has 
diminished. 

Although there has been a quickening of interest in alternative 
markets, the Government still recognizes that the United King- 
dom will provide the best market for New Zealand meat and dairy 
produce for many years to come. Accordingly, it was to Britain 
that it turned earlier in the year for relief from the continued de- 
cline of butter prices mentioned earlier. After some encouragement 
by Mr Macmillan during his visit to New Zealand in January, they 
sought the imposition of countervailing duties by the United 
Kingdom on imports from certain countries which they said were 
‘dumping’ butter on the British market. The British Government 
was unwilling to meet this request, but did undertake to ask some 
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of these countries voluntarily to restrict supplies (with a veiled 
threat of positive action if this was not done). It estimated that, as 
a result, retail prices would gradually rise from 2s. a lb. to between 
2s. gd. and 3s. a lb. by the end of the year, which could be regarded 
as a reasonable price. 

The general New Zealand reaction to this gesture was one of 
disappointment rather than of gratitude. Perhaps this was due 
partly to scepticism about the value of asking competitors volun- 
tarily to restrict supplies, and partly to ignorance of the very real 
difficulties facing the U.K. in imposing countervailing duties. In 
the event, prices had risen to 2s. 5d. a lb. by September, and the 
criticism of British policy which was frequently heard earlier in 
the year is now not so prevalent. 

The change of Government has made no discernible difference 
of any significance in New Zealand’s other external policies, which 
are normally very closely aligned to Britain’s. Even over Suez, the 
National Government gave support to British intervention, and the 
Labour Opposition raised no serious objection to it. Unlike 
Britain, New Zealand has not so far recognized Communist China. 
The attitude of both political parties appears to'be that recognition 
must eventually come, but that it is preferable that this should be 
done in concert with the country’s allies, notably the United States. 

There has been sharp debate between the parties on Labour’s 
proposal to abolish the system of compulsory military training, in- 
troduced by the previous Labour Government after a referendum 
in 1949. The National Party argues that abolition would make it 
impossible to fulfil New Zealand’s strategic commitments within a 
reasonable period of time; Labour’s reply is that the ability to 
respond quickly to a call for assistance, in the type of limited con- 
flict which is most likely to arise, will depend primarily on the 
existence of a trained, regular brigade group with adequate equip- 
ment. It is worthy of note that the provision for defence in this 
year’s Budget, was increased by over {2 million, largely as a result 
of the purchase of costly new equipment for the Services. 

There is general acceptance of the shift of New Zealand’s 
strategic commitments and interests away from the Middle East 
and towards Asia, and of the country’s reliance on the United 
States in the defence field. The Labour Party has given its support 
to S.E.A.T.O. and the Anzus Pact as valuable safeguards of New 
Zealand’s security and continues to provide military assistance in 
Malaya. Mr Nash has always emphasized the value of economic 
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and technical assistance to less developed areas as a means of pre- 
serving goodwill among nations. His Government accordingly 
continues to support the Colombo Plan, and he represented New 
Zealand at a meeting of E.C.A.F.E. earlier in the year. 

In summary, Labour’s first year has brought little change of 
basic policy. By its insistence on carrying out promises of tax con- 
cessions and extra welfare benefits in its first year of office, the 
Government has aggravated its difficulties in dealing with the 
major economic problems of the country. It has temporarily 
avoided the need of any serious reduction in living standards or 
development programmes by an extensive programme of external 
borrowing. But, unless export receipts rise significantly in the near 
future, a further substantial cut in imports seems inevitable. The 
conflict between capital development and current welfare will then 
become more obvious and the Government’s difficulties in main- 
taining full employment will be increased. The progress of New 
Zealand’s welfare state thus remains heavily dependent on the for- 
tunes of her pastoral export industries. 


F. W. H. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the Note on “The Territorial Sea and the Anglo-Icelandic Fisheries 
Dispute’, in The World Today, October 1958, on p. 415, second para., 
lines 5~7, the sentence beginning ‘Denmark . . .’ should read as follows: 
Denmark, however, under her treaty with Great Britain of 1901—a 
treaty which was confirmed in respect of the Faroes as recently as 
1955—accepted a three-mile limit for Iceland and the Faroes. 
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through the OEEC. A new chapter is opening with the 
Common Market scheme and the Free Trade Area pro- 
posals. 

This short memorandum gives a clear and factual account 
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